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RUINS OF A TEMPLE AT PESTUM. 
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}|| HE temples of Pestum 
are three in number; 
| and have survived near- 
ly nine centuries, the 
total destruction of the 
‘city. Tradition is si- 
lent concerning them ; 
but it is the opinion of 
the most learned histo- 
rians they must have 
xisted now between 
two and three thousand 
| years. They are the 
oldest specimens of 
Grecian architecture in 
the world, their state 
of preservation is won- 
derful. They were vis- 
}| ited as ruins of antiqui- 
ty by Cesar Augustus. 
/, The stone that has so 
“| far resisted the effects 
Ai of time and weather 
Same seems to be a compo- 
sition of twigs, shells, 
| buds, leaves, &c., fos- 
silized, and, when you 
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LUCY FRANKLIN; - 


OR, THE NEGLECTED WIFE. 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


Ir seems but yesterday that she stood by my side, 
murmuring the words which were to hs her 
mine forever :—but yesterday ! and yet a world 
is between us. I have been sitting by the monu- 
ment which covers all of her that remains on 
earth, dreaming of the days when we were to- 
gether, when I might have made her happy; and 
still, as the summer wind bent the long grass on 
the graves, and fanned without cooling my fever- 
ish cheek, I could think of her only in her bridal 
dress, with her light hair banded and confined 
with pearls, and her long eye-lashes prisoning 
back the tears which slowly collected in her 
downcast eyes. 

Oh, those eyes! I have never beheld, I never 
shall behold any so beautiful. She had that-pe- 
culiar formation of brow which leaves the eye in 
depth of shadow, and which, even when accom- 
panied by harshness of feature, gives an expres- 
sion of spiritual talent and grandeur of soul, but 


' when the countenance is naturally soft, makes 


the human face “ as it were the face of an angel.” 


| Of this latter class were the eyes of my Lucy; 


examine it, seems very | 


there was a calmness in them which almost 


pone, | amounted to melancholy, and a mingled expres- 
_ though half a century | 

| of exposure would re- | 
, duce it to powder. Vi-| time I ever heard her name was from the lips of 
| sitors, however, com-| one of my profligate companions; it was coupled 


sion of purity and dignity which made it impos- 
sible to meet them without shrinking. The first 


; ‘ plain of a sort of faint) with a jest, and the assurance that even I, do what 
sickness produced by the exhalations of the|I might, should never be able to win the heart of 


swampy ground, which breeds 
as rapidly as the deltas of the Niger. Many of 
the adults, who throng around travelers, look 
half starved, less than half clothed, and stupefied 
and idiotic through incessant agues; even the 
children look squallid, dropsical and ghastly. 

VOLUME V.—NO. 10. 


sige almost | Lucy Franklin. The defiance contained in this 


speech was the first cause of my making acquain- 
tance with my future wife. But it was not with 
such views that I approached her; an ardent 
wish to prove myself irresistible, to make a con- 
quest of that young, pure heart—without one 
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thought beyond, without one reflection what/| requisite to obtain the confidence and secure the 
might be the conséquence to her—alone possessed | affections of very young persons: she did her 
me. The vanity of self was all of which my |duty by the orphan, and strictly, but she did no- 
soul was susceptible. | thing more. Her conduct was the result of prin- 
She was the orphan daughter of a clergyman, | ciple, not of feeling, and Lucy looked back with 
and educated by an old maiden aunt; the gates of | yearning regret to the days when the pressure of 
my uncle’s place, Beech park, opened into the her father’s hand, or the smile on her mother’s 
= Sao close to the cottage where they lived, and | face, told her how much she was beloved. 
it was the constant practice of my uncle to take} After her marriage, she had again a home where 
his young male visitors to see “ that pretty little | every token of affection, almost of worship, was 
creature at Ivy House.” | lavished upon her; and often, as her head lay on 
I went down to Beech Park full of visionary | my bosom in the summer evenings which follow- 
schemes respecting Lucy, and was the first to | ed that winter, and the long curls of her light 
propose a walk through the Park to the village hair fell over my shoulder, she has murmured 
in the course of the next day. We entered with | the words, ‘God has made me so happy, Fred- 
very little ceremony, the servant having assured eric, that I fear it cannot last.” 
us that Miss Lucy was already in the sitting-| The first cloud which darkened this glorious 
toom, and before the inmates of Ivy House had | prospect was in consequence of my not attending 
leisure to pause from their occupation. What divine worship with her. Once ortwice at Beech 
that occupation was, I was for some time at a loss | Park I had gone to the village church with them, 
to conceive. There was a small silver sauce-pan and I had even knelt in mockery before the Deity 
on the fire, the contents of which the maiden | whose existence I doubted; but I heard nothing 
aunt, with a most severe expression of counten- |in that consecrated temple but the gentle breath- 
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ance, was carefully tering. occasionally pouring | 
in a few drops from a bottle of almond ofl which 
stood on the table. Lucy was assiduously scrap- | 
ing thin flakes from a circular cake of pure wax | 
which she held in one hand; the sleeve of the | 
dress being partially turned back to prevent its | 
interfering with her operations, and serving at | 
the same time to display a very white and round | 
wrist; anda hand, which, like the leaf of a flow- | 
er you longed to touch that you might assure | 
yourself the texture really was as much likesatin | 
as it appeared. I could not resist asking the na- | 
ture of their employment. “We are making 
cold cream,” said Lucy, in the calmest tone imagi- 
nable. This was not romantic, for a first intro- | 
duction ; and, I know not why, I felt disappoint- | 
ed that Lucy was not more fluttered and confused | 
at the interruption we occasioned. In spite of | 
what I had been told, I had been able to draw | 
but two pictures in my own mind—that of a vil- 
| 


lage coquette and a village simpleton ; Lucy was 
neither. I have never known any one to whom 
the term “ lady-like,” might so justly be applied. 
The word is generally used to describe a manner, 
combining great gentleness and great self-pos- 
session, and in both these respects Lucy’s man- 
ner was perfect. 

After this day, my visits at Ivy House were 
very frequent, and before six months were out, 
Lucy’s heart was my own. I had the assurance 
from her own gentle lips; but long before that 
murmured confession thrilled through my brain, 
I was passionately, fondly, and, as I imagined, 
unalterably attached to her. I won her heart, as 
I had madly boasted, but it was only by the ex- 
change of my own. In another month we were 
man and wife. 

My marriage with a portionless village beauty 
was the subject of much wonder and ridicule 
among my previous associates; but for more than 
a year, I was too happy to heed anything but 
the words and smiles from Lucy’s lips. 

And she was very happy too. Her young 
heart’s love had been pent up within her own 
breast for years. Her aunt, though she assidu- 


ously provided for all her wants, both of body 
and mind, had none of that feminine tenderness 





ing, or murmured response, of the being who 
knelt by my side; I saw nothing but the dark 
shadow of her half-closed eye on the rose-leaf 
cheek below; I felt nothing bit the fever of 
earthly passion; and though her religion made 
her doubly lovely in my eyes, it never occurred 
to me that it was one we might both feel, both 
revere. 

Since my marriage, I had, as much as possible, 
eluded her endeavors to win me to accompany 
her; but it was by a thousand little stratagems 
and false excuses, for I felt instinetively that a 
knowledge of my opinions would give her pain, 
One evening, however, she pressed me on the 
subject, and anxiously commented upon what she 
termed my sinful indolence. I was out of humor; 
I had lost a large sum at ecarte the preceding 
night, and I answered in a hasty and almost con- 
temptuous manner, expressing my utter disbelief 
of the whole system to which she was wedded. 
I raised my eyes, in order to quell by a look any 
attempt at argument or reasoning, and was struc 
by the expression of her countenance. Alarm, 
incredulity, and agony were painted in that ex- 
pressive iia, and she became as pale as marble. 
At length she spoke a few words, as if in con- 
clusion of a chain of thought, rather than posi- 
| tively addressing me—the sentiment was truly a 
|woman’s. “And you do not believe that we 
shall meet hereafter! Oh, my God! Frederic, 
are you sericus?” And she bowed her head on 
the table, and gave way toa passion of tears. 

From this time I carefully avoided all conver- 
sation that could possibly Jead to religious dis- 
cussion. She seemed to feel that this was pur- 
posely done, and it was only now and then, when 

caught those spiritual eyes fixed anxiously upon 
me, as I looked up from my book or letter, that I 
was made to feel how deep was the wound I had 
inflicted. Something, however, led to the forbid- 
den topic one evening, and she rose and came 
round to the chair where I had been reading, and 
taking my hand, looked earnestly in my face. It 
was impossible to meet those eyes and feel harsh- 
ly ; besides, I felt that some explanation must 
take place, and the sooner it was over, the better. 
I let her, therefore, speak on without interruption. 
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I recollect little of her arguments, except that 
there was more of apparent thorough conviction, 
than clear reasoning, in them; and as soon as she 
had concluded, I said, still retaining the hand | 
held: Lucy, I have never attempted in any way 
to interfere with your faith ; I admire your prin- 
ciples—and love your virtues; but we do, and 
must continue to think differently on these points. 
It is better, therefore, that we should avoid a sub- 
iy which can only lead to disputes. Henceforth 
et religion never be mentioned between us. I 
said this gravely and decidedly, and after a few 
tears, she kissed my forehead, and promised to 
obey me; but our happiness was already render- 
ed imperfect—there was one subject on which 
sympathy was forbidden, and that subject, the 
most important that human beings can reason 
upon. The apparent effect upon Lucy was not, 
indeed, great; she seemed to a casual observer, 
exactly as gay, as happy, as contented, as before ; 
but I knew she suffered. There are things, in 
themselves exceedingly trivial, which betray the 
real feeling of persons we love and are accus- 
tomed to watch; their manner may undergo no 
alteration obvious to strangers, aul yet a sudden 
expression of sadness—a shrinking from a name 
or word casually pronounced—a shade of differ- 
ence in the tone of the voice, or the lightness of 
the step, will be as certain indications of deep 
sorrow as the most obvious display of it. It was 
one of these very trivial circumstances, that prin- 
cipally struck and continually reminded me of 
that evening’s conversation. 

Lucy had a way, when in great spirits, or when 
suddenly moved to gayety, of tossing back her 
head and flinging the light curls from her open brow 
while she laughed. Foosl particularly to remark 
this in the long winter evenings, when she sat 
on a low ottoman at my feet reading or convers- 
ing by the fire. I have ever before me the sud- 
den turn of that small distinguished head—the 
look of arch playfulness and purity; and even 
while I sit by her tomb I hear the laugh that cap- 
tivated me, the laugh that was like the fall of 
silver bells. After that evening, on which I had 
expressed my determination never even to hear 
her on the subject of religion, Lucy’s manner was 
more still, more composed ; and when she laugh- 
ed I felt sad, for except once or twice when play- 
ing with her child, I never saw her fling back 
those curls in sudden gayety again. 

The remembrance may make others smile, but 
to me it is full of bitterness. 

It was about three years after our marriage that 
I became acquainted with Lady Eleanor Staunton. 

e were spending the winter at Rome for the 
benefit of Lucy’s health, which had latterly be- 
come very delicate; and the first introduction was 
brought about by my little son, whose beauty had 
attracted Lady Eleanor’s notice. During the time 
we remained abroad I saw a great deal of this 
fady 5 she was beautiful, accomplished, and on 
bad terms with her husband, who was allowed by 
every one to have the worst temper in the world, 
and to have been guilty of the most flagrant in- 
constancy, from a passion for an Italian countess, 
down to an affaire du ceur with his laundress’s 
niece. Lady Eleanor stormed, wept, upbraided, 
and consoled herself with the most entertaining 
society in one of the finest palaces in Rome. She 








had tableaux acted at her house, and piqued her- 
self on being as Italian as her glorious dark eyes 
and southern complexion made her appear In 
everything she was the reverse of my Lucy, and 
yet insensibly I grew to prefer her society to my 
own home. 

The first serious quarrel I ever had with my 
wife was on Lady Eleanor’s account. The latter 
had requested me to allow my little boy to repre- 
sent the infant Jesus in Raphael’s «* Madonna della 
Seggiola ;” I promised it without hesitation, and 
on my return home mentioned my wishes on the 
subject to Lucy. To my surprise and displeasure, 
Lucy opposed the scheme with more firmness 
than was usual with her, when I appeared to have 
decided in favor of any scheme. I questioned 
her, but received a vague answer, and laying her 
hand lightly on my arm, she added, “ Let your 
poor Lucy have her way for once.” I was too 
much irritated by her unlooked for opposition to 
be soothed by a gentle word ; besides, I reflected 
on the disappointment Lady Eleanor would expe- 
rience should her little favorite be detained. I 
spoke harshly; I accused Lucy of caprice; I 
commanded her to state her reasons. She hesi- 
tated ; I pressed her angrily, and at length, after 
a pause, she replied, ‘ that, in her opinion, it was 
wrong to represent the Savior, and that she did 
not wish her innocent child to join in a mockery 
of holy things, in order to minister to the caprices 
of a bad, unhappy woman.” I looked at her as 
she spoke; her eye was cast down; her cheek 
was crimson; for the first time, I suspected her 
of insincerity. “Lucy,” said I, “this is non- 
sense ; there can be no sin, even in your eyes, in 
your child sitting in attitude to represent a famous 
picture; and if it were wrong, he is too young 
to be conscious of it. I can see through your 
shallow artifice; you are jealous, childishly jea- 
lous of Lady Eleanor: how dare you judge ano 
ther, and pronounce her bad without proof?” 
Lucy raised her eyes; there was sorrow, forebod- 
ing, and a shade of reproach in them; but she 
merely replied, “ You wrong me, Frederic, I 
speak from my soul when I tell you I think it 
wrong.” ‘Right or wrong, Madam, he shall 
go,” said I, bursting into ungovernable passion, 
‘and I shall give his nurse the necessary orders.” 
I left the room accordingly, and did not again see 
Lucy till the moment before my departure. The 
dying glories of an Italian sunset beamed through 
the open window of the drawing-room when I 
entered; Lucy was sitting near it with the child 
on her knee, gazing sadly at the blue heaven; 
she started when she saw me, and murmuring a 
farewell blessing as she kissed the forehead of 
that precious one, seemed to await the moment 
when I should lift it from her knee. I was 
touched in spite of myself, and as I took the boy 
gently in my arms, I said, “ He shall not be | 
away, Lucy.” She pressed my hand, and smile 
slightly. 1 turned once more when I reached the 
door, and saw that her eyes, which followed us, 
were full of tears. I shut the door, and ordered 
the coachman to drive to Lady Eleanor Staun- 
ton’s. 

How anxiously I watched for the tableau of tha 
evening! how my heart beat as the dark curtain 
drew up,and I beheld Lady Eleanor seated in the 
full blaze of light and beauty, with my child 
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rtist. 
paw ana to such advantage, and yet my heart and 
my eyes were dissatisfied. Lucy’s melancholy 
face in the sunset, her tearful, expressive eyes, 
rose before me and blotted out the images present 
to my senses; it was Lucy and my child I saw; 
in my own home, where she was sitting alone, 
grieved and mortified, while her little one was 
among strangers, ‘ ministering to the caprices of 
a bad, unhappy woman.” Suddenly, a murmur 
of admirrtion ran round the spectators and start- 
led me into consciousness—I looked, and shared 
the feeling—my boy’s attitude had changed. A 
child is seldom awkward in its movements, be- 
cause they are free from constraint ; the necessi- 
ty of assuming a particular oo had given a 
want of nature and grace, w 
in spite of the natural beauty of my infant son. 
As I mechanically advanced, his quick eye had 
perceived me; he sat with a smile of intense joy 
on his bright face; his round arms stretched to- 
wards me; his body inclined forward, looking as 
if the motionless arm that encircled him alone 
prevented his springing into the air—never did I 
see so beautiful a tableau. The curtain fell, and I 
carried him home amid congratulations and com- 
pliments without end, and felt all a father’s vani- 
b 6 as I again restored him to Lucy and told her 
e little anecdote. 

The evening’s pleasure was, however, to be 
followed by many days and nights of heavy 
anxiety. The heat, the dressing and undressing, 
the sudden change of temperature, proved too 
much for the constitution of our child; a violent 
attack on the lungs was the consequence of my 
imprudence, and for some days it was uncertain 
whether his life would be spared to us. We 
watched together by his bedside, and I fancied I 
observed that Lucy avoided meeting my eyes, for 
fear I should read reproach in hers. He recover- 
ed, and we were again comparatively happy ; but 
from that time Lucy’s manner underwent a visible 
change toward Lady Eleanor. Gentle she ever 
was, but she could assume a chilling coldness, 
which was far more galling than the most open 
dislike, and which forbade all attempt at expla- 
nation ; such was the manner she adopted toward 
one she could not but consider as a rival, and the 
result was the most passionate remonstrance from 
Lady Eleanor when I saw heralone. I was pro- 
voked and irritated, but unless I could have aber. 
ed the feeling which gave rise to my wife’s dis- 
pleasure, I was well aware that any change of 
manner was hopeless. 

A circumstance soon occurred which prevented 
all farther struggle or anxiety on the subject. 
Lady Eleanor had a superb voice, and was in the 
habit of singing duets with Lucy in the early 
of our acquaintance, and although their 

riendship had gradually cooled, and while Lucy’s 
manner had tikes a tone of distance and con- 
sciousness of injury, Lady Eleanor had thrown 
into hers a mixture of haughtiness and dread, 
they still continued, from time to time, to prac- 
tise together, as they had originally done, and 
except on the morning devoted to this purpose, I 
was seldom or ever at home. Lucy,meanwhile, 
though she lost her spirits, improved in health, 


ich was perceptible, | 





n the doctor 


mortality. 

One morning, Lady Eleanor was admitted while 
Lucy was still walking on the terrace of our 
|garden. She laid the rol! of music paper on the 
| piano, and complained of fatigue, of head-ache, 
and finally of low spirits; these complaints end- 
ed in the one great subject of grievance—Lucy’s 
altered manner, and at length, with a passionate 
flood of tears, her head sank on my shoulder. I 
gazed on those dark flashing eyes, where the 
lightning and the rain mingled, and uttered hasty 
words of consolation, such, perhaps, as many a 

wiser man has spoken in like circumstances. I 
‘remember well my last sentence :—‘* What, my 
| beloved, can it signify whose manner altars to 
| you so long as mine remains the same, so long as 
|l adore you?” I started and looked up, for I 
‘thought some one entered ; but the door remained 
‘closed. Lady Eleanor gradually became more 
|composed, and I went in search of Lucy. She 
| was not in the garden; I entered her boudoir, and 
begged her to come down and practise the duet. 
W hile I spoke, I looked from the window to the 
terrace; for when conscience smote me, I dreaded 
Lucy's eye. ‘Do you really wish me to sing 
with that woman 2” said she, in a low, firm voice. 
I turned, she was as pale as death. I recollected 
my belief that some one had entered the ee 
room during Lady Eleanor’s grief, and a dea 
weight fell on my heart. I remained silent. Lucy 
approached, and in a tone that gradually swelled 
to agonized appeal, addressed me on the subject 
for my infatuation for her rival. “If,” said she, 
“anything has displeased you, if Ihave been 
ennless of your wishes, or given involuntary 
offence by word, tone, or look, tell me of it, and 
it will go hard with me but I will satisfy you. 
Do not leave me for bright looks and wanton 
words; for the sake of a feeling which will pass 
away, and a heart that is not worthy of your 
own. Oh! be in your home what you were when 
we were so happy, when your affection only wan- 
dered from me to our child, and from him to me 
again. Take me back—oh! take me back to 
England! I am better—I am quite well—I would 
rather die there by your side, than live here, 
where the long days pass with scarce a glimpse 
of you. Husband! Frederic! what have I done 
that you should cease to love me?” She sank 
on her knees as she spoke the last words, and 
buried her face in her hands. Gently, very gent- 
ly, [drew those hands away; and as I bent to 
kiss her brow, I said, ‘“ In a week, Lucy, we shall 
be on our way home.” 

Two years past away, after our return to Eng- 
land, in peaceand happiness. Sometimes, indeed, 
the image of Lady Eleanor Staunton would rise 
in all its brightness and beauty, and force a reluc- 
tant sigh; sometimes I was strongly tempted to 
ask Lucy to sing one, but one, of the airs she 
used to sing; or, on a summer evening, the lan- 
guid fragrance of the flower, the faint breeze, 
and the deep blue sky, brought dim and intoxica- 
ting memories of the past, which caused a sensa- 
tion more like regret than I would have cared to 
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own to my wife; but this was all. I did not 
write to Lady Eleanor—I never spoke of her—I 
only heard of her by chance, and from common 
acquaintances. Those only who have treasured 
a name till the sound becomes one of the spells of 
the heart— 

“Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound,” 
can understand or sympathise with my sensations 
on such occasions. Th 

tation, anxiety, and tenderness, with which we 
hear that name bandied from lip to lip, asa topic 
for careless discourse, as the theme of some idle 
tale, and stand by the while, feeling as if it were 
some possession, some dear inheritance, which 
we dare not claim from the hand of the stranger, 
is to be understood, but not to be expressed: and 
more than all, to hear that name lightly spoken 
of, coupled perhaps with a profligate jest—oh ! 


how often have I answered with a word and a! 


e mixture of sadness, irri- | 





dently occupied with inquiries respecting the 
same piece I had fixedon. The back was turned 
to me; but the graceful armextended, as if point- 
ing to the Madonna, though half concealed by 
the thick drapery of her shawl, revealed the 
speaker. I advanced, hesitated, advanced again. 
Ah! I had not seen her in every variety of mood; 
I had not watched every attitude of that perfect 
form, to forget Lady Eleanor Staunton. ne 
ed her eagerly; and I felt—she felt, that I was 
glad to meet her. A brief explanation removed 
all my surprise at seeing her there: she was but 
lately arrived ; Mr. Staunton was obliged to press 
forward to London, on business; and she had 
requested permission to visit an aunt, whose de- 
clining health obliged her to become an inhabit- 
ant of some watering-place, and who, in conse- 
quence, had taken a house at Worthing. Here, 
then, was the temptation I had ceased to seek; 


smile, when I would have given a curse and a! nay, which] had studiously avoided, again thrown 
blow—how often—alas ! her name was but light-| in my path. It is needless to recount, step b 


ly esteemed and yet—I loved her ! 

It was the third summer after our arrival that 
we went for a short time to Worthing, in order 
that the little boy might have the benefit of sea 
air and bathing. The place was insufferably dull, 
the weather insufferably hot ;—two or three of 
my dullest acquaintance were there, and hung 
upon me like bees, whose hive has been over- 
thrown. My temper became irritated; I was 
provoked even by Lucy’s excessive enjoyments 
of her walks by the sea-side and her tea-drinking 


in the open air. I was on the point of setting off 


for London, and leaving her and the child to fol- 
low, when an unexpected attraction detained me. 
Lucy came into my study one afternoon in one of 
her gayest moods, and requested me to put on 
my hat and come out with her. With a groan 
and a yawn, I flung down an essay on petrefac- 
tions (which had dee sent from the circulatin 
library, instead of the Life of Locke, which 
had asked for,) and followed my wite. 

“It is just the thing to please you, Frederic,” 
said she, as with an inquiring glance at the sky 


I laid my hand on my umbrella: “ paintings; | 
some original, some copied beautifully from the | 
best masters, by a poor fisherman’s son, who| 


never had any instruction at all! It is quite won- 
derful, I assure you.” We proceeded to view 
the collection in a crowded room at the hotel, the 
master of which piqued himself on encouraging 
the fine arts. I had so often been deceived in the 
expectation of finding amusement in exhibitions 
of the same sort, that I was surprised into a sort 
of admiration of the talent evinced in some of 
the pictures which presented themselves to my 
view. There were several good sea-pieces; a 
fine head of Christ; and, above all, there was a 
correct copy of the Madonna della Seggiola. 
There, Lucy, I will buy you that,” said I, point- 
ing to the picture. ‘‘Oh! no, no, no, not that— 
any one but that!” was her reply. I laughed 
peevishly, and turned to ask the artist the price 
of his performance. He was a thin, pale, eager- 
faced being, and formed by his figure and counte- 
nance a fine contrast to hisaged mother by whom 
he stood, and whose small, expressionless eyes 
glittered with pleasure as she gazed on the crowd 
assembled to view and purchase her son’s works. 
Between me and the painter stood a figure evi- 








step, the renewal of this dangerous intimacy. It 
suffices to say, that, in a short time, everything 
pertaining to, or connected with, Lady Eleanor’s 
name, was a pleasant delirium; all that was not 
belonging or relating to her,a dull blank. We 
had prolonged our stay at Worthing two months 
longer than we intended; when, one evening, as 
I sat alone in my study, a note was brought me 
from Lady Eleanor. It informed me of the ex- 
pected arrival of Mr. Staunton the ensuing day, 
and concluded thus :—‘ Oh that the cold links 
that bind us forever apart from each other, could 
be dissolved by some magic spell! ThatI might 
follow you, my beloved, through this weary 
world, as I have done in dreams; that I might 
live with one, from whose eye I did not shrink, 
from whose love I did not recoil; peril, sorrow, 
death should not bar me from you; where you 
wandered I would go ; ‘ thy people should be my 
people, and thy God my God!’ But this is fren- 
zy; L rave, and then remember whatIam!” Ags 
I read the last sentence, I thought I heard voices 
in Lucy’s room: “Conscience makes cowards of 
us all.” Irose and softly opened my dressing- 
room door, between which and my wife’s apart- 
ment there was a very short passage. Her door 
was also open ; she was seated on a low ottoman, 
and at her feet knelt our little boy, for his even- 
ing prayer. His back was turned, and I could 
only see the shining curls of his hair, as the light 
of the lamp fell full upon them. Lucy’s face 
was bent low, and half in shadow, and a holy 

lory beamed in her eyes, which were fixed on 
ae child. I stood awed, motionless; fearful al- 
most to profane by my breathing, the silence 
around. Mechanically I thought over those wild 
words, “‘ Thy people should be my people, and 
thy God my God.” “ Our father, which art in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name,” murmured the 
little child. The sweet, low words went to my 
heart; I shut my dressing-room door, and buried 
my face in my hands; and then I started up, and 
tore the letter of the temptress into a thousand 


mW ould that I had died that night! Would that 
I had perished when I first felt the sense of over- 
whelming shame and regret; when I remembered 
and sighed for the day when I, too, knelt at my 
mother’s knee, to pray against temptation ; when 
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I made weak and miserable, but sincere resolu- 
tions, against the wrong, and for the right. But 
my punishment would then have been spared me. 

There are but two other days of my early life 
worth recording: to one,I look back with horror 
and remorse ; to the other, with chastened sorrow, 
and a spirit bowed and humbled. The first of 
these memorable days saw me vowed to Lady 





Eleanor Staunton. She wrote me a hurried, fren- 


zied note, intreating me to see her for half an} 


nor! I started up, and, in a few moments, the 
damp coolness of the night air fell upon my 
brow. 

I remained with Eleanor long after the delirious: 
passion which had filled my heart had ceased to 
find a place. Her faults, to which I had been 
blind while they affected not me, now became 
glaringly visible; her restless vanity and love of 
conquest ; the fearful violence of her temper ; the 
wild jealousy, not of my affection, but my esteem, 


hour. I obeyed the summons, and found her in| for the forsaken Lucy, sickened and disgusted 
a state bordering on distraction: she said thather;me. I grew weary; her very beauty lost its 
mee had petrayod Se, on cm agony a | oom for “ could ae -- anions without — 
roken open, my letters and picture taken from! ing how stormy a burst might in a moment de- 
it; that her husband had mounted his horse, and | stroy (to me) the features I looked on, and light 
rode off, full gallop, but where she knew not. Of | into ungovernable fury the latent fire of her pas- 
this only she was certain, that such was his vio- | sionateeyes. Al] my confidence, too, in her love, 
apa t we ment os Apa a : the gg ee | was pn ge Mpaacucenges » the Hsp dig- 
e returned, he would murder her. She assured | nity of my wife’s manner to her male acquaint- 
me, that he had frequently struck her on slight | ance, I was shocked and ashamed when Eleanor 
provocations. She knelt at my feet, and clung | lavished on every coxcomb round her marks of 
to me; she wept, nay, shrieked, in the vehemence | preference and regard. I grew sick of her demi- 
ef et oy oe — — if : any we what ly ear savers Pac seemed see" 
er, she would put an end to her existence. I! wardness; wha een playfulness, appeare 
raised her from the ground, soothed her, bade her | coquetry and the savanna of her ‘ ws. ope 
rely on me, and, leaving her at an hotel, with | lighted eyes,” seemed to me that which might be 
directions to the landlord to have a carriage and | supposed to animate the countenance of a female 
four in waiting by the time I should return, I hur-|demon—a mixture of talent and wantoness. 
ried home. | Then, too, the torture, the hell, of being unable 








How well every incident of that evening isim- 
pressed on my memory! [I still see the cold, 
yore waves dashing on the shore; I still hear the 

ooming of the surf, as it broke the reflected 
beams of the moon into phosphoric sparkles; I 
still behold the line of pale light which bounded 
the mighty ocean in the distance. The fisher- 
man’s song; the shrill laugh of children; the 
hoarse call of boatmen; and the confused mur- 
mur of a summer twilight, are still in my ear, as 
they sounded then; and yet, what remains of the 
fearful realities of that evening, but a dream of 
regret ! 

I shut myself in my study, and wrote a long, 





incoherent letter to my wife. I read it over; I 
figured her reading it, and it appeared a mockery 
of her patient love. I tore it to pieces with my | 
teeth, and stamped the fragments under my feet; | 
I sat down again, and wrote a few hasty words, 
containing an assurance that I had not leit her for | 
long, and nerved myself to enter her room. I| 
listened at the door for a moment before I turned 
the lock ; but all was silent—she slept; I stole 
softly to her bed-side, and gazed on that pure, 
pre face, with its shadowy brow. Involuntarily 
contrasted its expression with the haggard beau- 
ty of the weary and passion-distorted counte- 
nance which, a short time since, presented itself 
my view ; it was the contrast of sin and inno- 
cence.. I looked round the apartment, and m 
eyes fell on the young artist’s Madonna, which 
hung over the chimney-piece: the nightlamp 
which stood under it, dimly lighted up the fea- 
tures of the infant Jesus, the female figure re- 
maining in deep shade. Suddenly, the tableau of 
that evening at Rome flashed across me. I saw 
my boy on Eleanor’s knee; I saw Lucy’s look of 
sorrowful reproach, when I insisted on taking 
him with me. I was roused from my reverie by 
the sound of the church clock ; it was an hour 
beyond the time I had appointed with Lady Elea- 





to introduce her to any but male acquaintances ; 
the shrinking and whispering of dames, who had, 
at least, preserved their reputation, whatever other 
loss they might have sustained, when Eleanor 
(which happened rarely) was visible in the streets 
or public walks of Paris. And all this she seem- 
ed to feel and observe less than I did; or if ob- 
served, her feeling of it was only shown by a 
flash from those wild eyes, and a haughtier and 
firmer step. There was no woman’s shrinking 
about her; Byron’s Gulnare was gentle in com- 
parison ‘The feeling of tenderness called forth 
by the evident suffering of one whom we our- 
selves have reduced to a painful and galling situ- 
ation, was never aroused by Eleanor: for humil- 
ity and tenderness, which I had looked for, I 
found pride and defiance. She was born to sir, 
and to brave the consequences of sin. 

Mr. Staunton obtained a divorce and heav 
damages, and I still remained with Eleanor, thoug 
sick at heart; weary of her, of life, of every- 
thing, and regretting my abandoned Lucy, and 
the tranquil blessings of my home. I was at 
Paris, and the severe winter of 18— was setting 
in, when one morning I was startled by finding 
on the breakfast-table a letter, the superscription 
of which was in Lucy’s handwriting. My hand 
shook violently as I broke the seal; it contained 
but a few words, which were as follows: 

MY DEAR HUSBAND: 

“« Our (my was scratched out) little boy has 
got a return of his old complaint on the lungs: 
the doctors here have pronounced him in great 
and immediate danger Undersuch circumstances, 
I am sure I know you well enough to depend on 
your allowing nothing to detain you at Paris. 
Pray, pray come to us, for I am very wretched. 
Oh! Frederic, if it should please God to take 
him from us! Ever your own, Lucy.” 
Worthing. 

I waited till Lady Eleanor entered the break- 
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fast-room, and, after a few preliminary words, I 
read the letter to her. Anger and contempt sha- 
dowed her face, and her answer grated on my 
feelings: ‘‘ You are impatient to return, Frederic, 
and you cannot do better than catch at the first 
woman’s excuse offered to you. I have no doubt 
you will find your child perfectly well by the 
time its mother welcomes you.” She paused for 
a few moments, and then spoke with much emo- 
tion: the subject of her speech kept me silent, 
while it filled me with surprise and indignation. 
She withdrew all claim on my protection, and 
declared her intention of marrying a Mr. Sullivan, 
who had occasionally visited at my house, and 
sung with her; and whose extreme boyishness, 
both of age and appearance, had never allowed 
me, for one instant, to look upon him as a subject 
for Eleanor’s coquetry. - She disgusted me by her 
cold calculation of the advantages to be derived 
from this step; she reminded me, that although 
she was divorced, I could not do her the justice 
of marrying her; she assured me the young man 
was passionately attached to her, and that her 
conduct was excused in his eyes by the barbarity 
of her husband. She might have spoken for 
hours. I rose, and could not forbear exclaiming, 
* Well, Eleanor, I could not have believed you 
would have been so false.” Never did I behold 
fury in woman like that she displayed at these 
words. ‘Do you reproach me with falsehood ? 
—you,” exclaimed she, “‘ you, who led me on, 
step by step, till I became a living lie to all around 
me ;—you, who, under the very eyes of the wo- 
man who professed to honor as a wife, gave sto- 
len tokens of affection to your mistress ?—You ! 
oh! man, man, do you not blush to talk of false- 
hood, knowing what you are? Fool!” continued 
she, yet more passionately, ‘ shall I, who played 
false in my husband’s home, when my own hap- 
iness, my own interest, were bound up in my 
aith, be true to one who cannot aid me—who 
has ceased to love me; and, like a wayward child, 
has broken through all restraint to obtain a toy, 
the possession of which already wearies him. 
Go! go back to your gentle Lucy, and offer her 
the dregs of a heart satiated with unholy passion. 
Go! and, as you have rendered vain all sacrifice 
to sin, made for your sake; so may all your tardy 
sacrifice to virtue be also vain; and may every 
effort you make for the right be followed by bit- 
terness and disappointment; may the being you 
abandoned forsake you in turn; and the home to 
which you return, be desolate!” I could not an- 
swer; her words fell likea knell on my ear; and 
amid all the bewilderment of my feelings, rose 
the one thought, “ And this is she for whom I 
have given so much, whose love I deemed acom- 
pensation for all other blessings !” 
I parted from Eleanor, ne was soon on my 
way to England. At Calais I was detained three 
days by stress of weather, in spite of bribe and 
exhortation to the captains of packets ;—but at 
length fortune favored me; I touched English 
ground again; I heard English voices; and the 
evening of my arrival found me at the door of 
our cottage, at Worthing, in which Lucy had 
ever since continued to reside. The knocker was 
muffled : with a beating heart I rang the bell; I 
paused. No one answered my summons; I re- 
peated the ring several times, and at length I 





heard a slow, heavy step advance through the 
hall. I said to myself then, “* My child is dead.” 
The door was slowly opened by my old butler, 
who ejaculated in a sorrowful tone, ‘Good Lord! 
is it you, sir? it’s all over !”—* W hen did it hap- 
pen?” said I, as a cold chill fell on my heart. 
‘This morning, sir, at eight o’clock; all’s been 
done that could be done.” I sprang past the old 
man, and rushed up stairs: even in those few 
moments I made resolutions for the future: I pic- 
tured to myself Lucy reviving under my care and 
consolations ; I vowed eternal constancy and de- 
votedness to her; I figured her weeping on my 
bosom, and looking up, in the midst of tears, to 
bless my return. I paused on the landing-place. 
Was it some wild dream, or did I indeed hear the 
voice of my little one? I pushed open the door 
of his apartment, which adjoined Lucy’s :—why 
did my heart sicken, when I beheld my living 
child kneeling at his nurse’s side, and slowly re- 
peating that well-remembered prayer, ‘Our Fa- 
ther, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name.” 
The woman screamed when she saw me, in vul- 
gar terror and uncertainty; but my boy ran for- 
ward, and clung to me. I took him by the hand, 
and led him into Lucy’s room. There, pale as 
the drapery beneath; slumbering, as when I last 
beheld her, lay my sainted wife; but her slumber 
was that from which there is no waking to terror, 
to bitterness, or to despair. I looked again: she 
was, according to the common phrase, /aid out. 
At that moment, I felt as if it would have con- 
soled meto have beheld her as she died. I felt as 
if the clasping of her hands, or the turn of that 
graceful head, could have told me whether she 
died thinking of me, with my name on her lips, 
with the hope of my return in her heart :—but in 
vain! There she lay, cold, stiff, and motionless 
forever! Strangers had closed those pure and 
lovely eyes, and shaded that unconscious cheek 
with their long melancholy lashes; strangers had 
spoken the last words of consolation and tender- 
ness, as that sinless soul winged its flight to ano- 
ther world. They told me she had died of a brain 
fever, brought on by excessive anxiety: they 
gave me the letters which had been received since 
she had been too ill to read them ; and there, with 
the seal unbroken, was the one J had written 
from Paris, informing her of my speedy return. 
She had died without knowing of my repentance, 
of my love; Eleanor’s curse was fulfilled; the 
home to which I returned was desolate ! 


TREMENDOUR PASS. 


Here is something wonderful from an English 
book which we dare say the dwellers on the banks 
of the Connecticut never heard of before: 

“Two hundred miles from the Sound is the great 
river Connecticut. In this river there is a nar- 
row part of only five yards broad, formed by two 
shelving mountains of solid rock. Through 
this chasm are compelled to pass all the waters, 
which in the time of the floods bury all the north- 
ern country without frost; but by pressure and 
velocity, the waters are here consolidated to such 
a degree of firmness that no iron crow can be for- 
ced into it; here iron, lead, and cork have one 
common weight; here, steady as time, and harder 
than marble, the stream passes, irresistible and 
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Have sworn to raise from out the dust 
The tomahawk, and wipe its rust. 
The prond Yengeese shall find a foe 


swift as lightning; the electric fire rends trees to | 
ieces with no greater ease than thisamazing water. | 
Ihe passage is four hundred yards in length, of a| + i warn ogee et 
rising form, with obtuse corners: here masts and | cakeenteainasaenamiion, 
other timber are carried with incredible swiftness, | We'll quench with blood their warm hearth-fres ” 
and sometimes (at high water) with safety through | 
this tremendous straight; but when the water is | a 
low, they were in a moment rent into perfect | Beside a clear and tinkling brook, 


° } : é k 
ishment of beholderr.” With thoughtful brow and pefsive look, 
shredsto the terror andaston " Sat that proud chieftain’s bride ; 


| 
} 
wenn } The glistening tear-drop in her eye, 


Iv. 


And the half-drawn, heart-burdened sigh 
A LEGEND OF SKOWHEGAN. The bosom could not hide, 
BY LAWRENCE LABREE. } Spoke all too plainly to the sight 
PART ONE. | The avdsence of some fond delight. 
‘Why comes he not? why doth he stay 
So long from Winipee away ? 
He was not wont to be so long 
Without the hearing of my song. 
A change his spirit has core o’er— 
He speaks to me of love no more; 
His brow is darkened, and the flash 
Of something terrible and rash 
Gleams from his eyes; his lips let forth 
Thoughts that should ne’er be heard on earth— 
Of hate and unrequited wrong, 
And vengeance that hath slumbered long ! 
Ha! see, he comes! My love, my chief, 
Why hast thou been of time the thief? 
Why hast thou been so long away, 
That I must chide thee for thy stay ? 
Hath aught of wo broke on thy rest, 
That heaveth thus thy manly breast?” 


I. 


Tue sun look’d down on many a plain, 

And fertile field of golden grain ; 

And the lily shrunk beneath his gaze, 

And the leaf recoiled from his burning rays; 
The deer had sought the shady wood 

To woo repose in its solitude; 

The crow sat perch’d in the old pine top, 

For the air was hot, and his wing did drop ; 
The fox had gone to his burrowed den, 

And the frog croak’d hoarse in the oozy fen; 
In the thicket’s shade did the hedgehog sleep, 
The snake from the tangled break did creep ; 
The bloated toad had made him a bed 

Where the earth was coo] to his jewel’d head, 
For the quivering heat of the burning sun 
Would have mock’d the strength of a mastodon. 


Il. 


On roll’d green-margin’d Kennebec, bi 
Dotted with many an island-spec, “ Bride of a chief! a monarch’s child! 
And nook’d with pleasant dell and glen: Nursed in the lap of Nature wild, 
Bright flowed, o’er pebble, stone and sand, With heart unscathed by a thought of wo— 
Its flashing waters through the land, Light and free as the nimble doe, 
As though the battle-shout of men Oh, I have suffered much and long 
Had ne’er by echoing wood been caught, With feelings passionate and strong, 
Till distant hill and mountain lone, And burning thoughts that knawed my heart 
And old Skowhegan’s lungs of stone, Till I have writhed benzath the smart. 
Sent back the pulse-exciting tone Upraise thine eye ; look o’er the land, 
To fright the owl from solitude! Sheltered beneath the Spirit’s hand, 


And find one unpolluted place. 

Oh shame to a degenerate race! 

That dare not raise one vengeful blow 
To crush the pale insidious foe! 
Shades of our sires! they call on me ; 

Our warriors shall awake again 
From their benumbing lethargy ; 

Our homes with blood we must maintain, 
And sweep with an o’erwhelming might 
The haughty pale-face from our sight. 

But I must to the council speed, 

Where all our mightiest warriors are, 
Who, to begin the avenging deed, 

But wait till Ontwa’s self is there. 
Haste to our lodge, and with thy prayers 

Invoke Manitou’s watchful aid 
To give the battle to the just, 

And vengeance to the red man’s blade!” 


11. 
In a dark grove of ancient wood, 
Whose arms o’erhung the prattling flood, 
Stood, with his bow and tomahawk, 
The young chief of the Norridgewock ; 
His trembling lip and flashing eye, 
The curse breathed out in every sigh, 
Were symptoms of a spirit riven— 
Of wrong too deep to be forgiven. 
“ Curse them !—the pale-face—they have trod 
Too long upon the red man’s sod— 
Too long upon my father-land 
Have they gone forth with grasping hand. 
A father’s spirit calls me now 
To deeds of fire, and here I bow 
Before Manitou, dread and high, 
Whose arm sustains the o’erhanging sky, 
To swear revenge, deep, sure, and lasting,— 


Swift as the lightning’s flash—as blasting ! bis 
‘Son of a chief!’ the spirit said— Oh, maiden of the nut-brown skin! 
‘The clouds about thee thick are flying ; The tiny thiead that spiders spin— 
Soon will the storm burst o’er thy head That hangs and flutters in the gale, 
In all its fury, all its dread, Is not more delicate and frail 
Nor leave thee but the curse of dying, Than our existence, which doth seem 
Without one struggle for thine own— Like to a strange and fevered dream ; 
One effort for thy people shone !’ But Hope, delusive, flattering elf, 
The red men have awoke at last— E’er keeps the soul above itself— 
Their lengthy dream of sloth has pass’d, Some joy perspective, yet untrue, 
And all their energies of mind, Is ever opening to our view. 





In one concentric force combined, With silken leashings o’er us cast, 
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She leads us through a dreamy void; 
Nor do we deem her visions false 
Till life’s best moments are destroyed. 


PART TWO. 

I. 
Upon the dismal wood and lonely plain 
The shades of Night are falling soft and fast ; 
The crescent moon, whose gem-like, starry train 
Seems glittering diamonds in her pathway cast, 
Gilds tree and twig with silver-beaming light— 
Oh glorious earth! when thus thou art bedight !— 
The forest wind makes low and solemn moan, 
Like dying Nature’s last, sad funeral tone, 
And sweeping round the base of yonder hill, 
Mingles its music with the murmuring rill, 
The hoot of ow}, the plaint of whip-poor-will. 


Il. 
Within a wood-encircled glade, 
Where foot of white man ne’er hath strayed, 
A thousand dusky warriors stand, 
With bow and tomahawk in hand. 
Reposed at distance all around, 
Are sentinels upon the ground, 
To catch the lightest step that dare 
Invade the secret of their lair. 
But hark! some listening ear has caught 
The sound of feet—perchance a foe's; 
And quick as lightning-winged thought 
Are drawn an hundred sinewy bows! 
An instant and each barbed dart 
Had pierc’d the rash intruder’s heart, 
But Ontwa’s voice saved Ontwa’s life, 
And sheathed the murder-gleaming knife. 
Oh, proud and glorious look’d he then, 
As round he gazed upon the men 
Who there had met their rights to cherish, 
Or in the bold attempt to perish! 


Ill. 

“ Warriors, we meet as oft we’ve met— 

The council fires around us gleaming; 
Our bows are strung, our knives are whet, 
And, ere another sun shall set, 

Our foes must fall, their hot blood streaming! 

The eye that now with life is beaming 
Shall close in an eternal night ; 
For I have sworn to carry blight, 
And death, and desolation forth, 
Fierce as the tempest of the north, 
And crush this pale and subtle foe 
With sudden and avenging blow! 


Oh, answer me, ye chiefs and braves— 
Where are our warrior-fathers’ graves ? 
Canst show one consecrated spot 

The pale-face hath polluted not ? 
There’s more of kindly nature found 

In spotted adder on the ground, 

Than hath the cold and proud Yengeese, 
With all his hypocritic peace! 

Then why dost slumber, red man? why 
Deadens the lustre of thine eye ? 

Why beats the heart within thy breast 
With an ignoble, slothful rest ? 

Why dull the hatchet—slack the bow— 
Unnerved the arm to strike the blow? 
Why sinks the war-whoop to a breath ? 
Why pvream—but dare not speak of death? 
Up and avenge! re-string the bow; 
Hurl vengeance to the treach’rous foe, 
That dares to come in friendship’s guise, 
With‘heart of malice, tongue of lies! 
What! shall our fathers from on high, 
Watching the strife with anxious eye, 
Behold one faint heart in our band, 

To shame them in that happy land? 





Strike as THEY would have struck—pe brave! 
Conquer, or find a warrior’s grave ! 

If, in the unarmed hour of sleep, 

A serpent to my bosom creep, 

And waking, I should find him there, 
A young one, harmless in his lair, 
Would [ await to let him grow, 

Ere I should tread upon the foe ?7— 

No less a foe, being small his might, 
Who only wanted strength to bite. 
Thus we, ere ‘morrow’s sunlight beams 
Across the east in golden streams, 
Must crush the serpent that has crept 
Into our lodges while we slept— 

Must wipe from the bright face of day 
A race so leprous-foul as they !~— 
Sparing nor age, nor sex—for all, 
Mother and child, must share the fall!” 


PART THREE, 


1. 

Back roll’d the murky pall of night, 
The sun uprose in splendor bright, 
And tiny birds the woods made ring 
With the music of their caroling ; 
The fish-hawk bathed his wing of gray 
In old Skowhegan’s sheen of spray ; 
And perfume, from the wild flowers borne, 
Sweetened the dewy breath of morn; 
And Nature’s smile was e’en as gay 
As she wore on Creation’s natal day. 
But strife was there. The sun arose 
On the struggle of contending foes ; 
And the savage yell that pierc’d the air, 
And the maiden’s shriek of fell despair, 
Were mingled with the deafening shout 
That red War's triumph aye rings out. 
And o’er the field, and in the glen, 

Lay many a mangled form ; 
For fearful had the havoc been, 

And fierce had raged the storm ; 
Yet Victory frowned upon the brand 
That gleamed in Ontwa’s bloody hand! 


Il. 


Beneath a hemlock’s cooling shade 
A warrior’s bleeding form is laid, 
And his quivering lip and flashing eye, 
Were eloquent with agony! 
While the mute curse, in spirit given, 
Had marr’d a saint’s sweet rest in Heaven! 
One hope still lingered in his heart, 
The brightest, latest to depart, 
That, like an angel’s whisper, came, 
Brightening the fast expiring flame. 
His Winipee—oh, were she there 
To catch his spirit’s parting sigh— 
To scoth his anguish of despair— 
To bless him with her starry eye, 
That moment’s grief would turn to bliss, 
And joy sit crowned above Death's icy kiss! 


11. 

Hark! there’s a shriek upon the air, 

And light steps fleetly onward bound, 
Swift as the flight of timid hare, 

Pursued by baying, hungry hound. 
She comes—ah, rapture-killing thought: 
The vision of her form has caught 
His love-lit eye ;—he feels the glow 

Of her warm breath upon his brow, 
And, oh! the bliss, the joy to know 

One constant friend is with him now. 
Their lips are sealed—their hearts unite 
In one wild transport of delight ;— 
One warm embrace—one fond look given, 
And Ontwa is with his bride in heaven! 
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* THE USURER. 


‘‘Is Mr. Lomond at home?” “Yes.” A secret 
satisfaction accelerated my steps—I ascended the 
second staircase. It was dusk already in the 
street—our house was completely dark—I groped 
my way, and my hand touched the door. 

“ of is there?” asked he, scarcely audible. 

I gave my name. 

** Come in.” 

I found my little gray landlord in his arm 
chair before his smoking grate, motionless as a 
statue; his eyes fixed on the mantle-piece, on 
which stood an old lamp, once bronzed, that 
threw a pale light over an empty frame garnish- 
ed with a variety of bills, checks, accounts, and 
the like papers. As I looked into his sallow un- 
earthly face, he glanced up, and the rays of the 
lamp shed a reddish glare upon his features, over 
which flickered something like a smile. 

** Have you heard, Mr. Lomond ”’ said I— 

“IT have, and know what you are going to 
sa Pad 

** And what do you say - 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘I knew it these 
four weeks.” 

“ These four weeks?” The tone of my voice 
was rather doubtful. 

** Look here ;” said he, pointing to a paper. It 
was a transfer of stock-property toa great amount. 
Again he relapsed into his former silence. 


Does this creature think like other people ? said 
I to myself. Does he know that there is a God? 
Has he a heart in his bosom? Has he ever felt 
the influence of love? Does he know any such 
thing as woman or happiness? Or is his soul 
shut up with his bonds and his bags in the cof- 
fers of the bank, where his better self is assured- 
ly deposited ? 

“Well, you have made a good business of it?” 

Pi About a thousand pounds,” he dryly remark- 
ed, 

‘And yet you are mute and thoughtful.” 

**T amuse myself.” 

‘** Amuse yourself?” said I. 

He again shugged his shoulders, and darted a 
look of pity on me. 

‘Do you suppose there is no amusemettt, save 
that purchased by pounds and guineas in your 
ball-rooms and party saloons? Do you presume 
there is no poetry, save that which comes from 
Murray’s or Longman’s wholesale shops ?—” 

Poetry !—This head, thought I, and poetry! but 
I kept my thoughts to myself. 

“ Poetry—brilliant poetry—my young friend ;” 
the first time he had honored me with this appel- 
lation. “Yes, my friend, Byron was never more 
in his trances than I was just now.” 

His eyes glittered from behind the green spec- 
tacles as he drew up his lips. 

“I am sorry, then, for having interrupted 
you.” 

“‘ Never mind, I am glad you are come. You 
shall hear, and from the recital of the events of 
this morning, you may, in some measure, be en- 
abled to form an idea—but let us see,—” 

So saying, he arose and rang the bell. We 
sat for a while without speaking a word, for the 
woman’s heavy steps were heard upon the stairs. 
“One of the bottles with the ducal coronet, and 








two tumblers,” he said. Again a pause. After 
some minutes the attendant came up; he went 
toward the door through which she held the bot- 
tle, and he handed it to me with a cork-screw. 

‘Fill the glasses. The king has no equal to 
this Madeira in his cellars.” 

“I have never tasted the king’s wine, but this 
I am sure is the best that ever reached my lips.” 

“This morning,” he began, after having sip- 
ped at his tumbler, “I had only three bills to 
present. Of the rest I had disposed yesterday. 
The first of these three bills had been handed to 
me by a hanger-on of the exquisites or exclu- 
sives of our capital—a frequenter of Crock ford’s, 
whose transition will be Newgate, and finally the 
halter. I have set him down for January 1850. 
He came ina cabriolet; the bill was signed by 
his Grace of , a trifle of three thousand 
pounds lost and won, as is the fashion. The se- 
cond of my bills came through a fine young dash- 
er, who sported a tilbury, a most elegant fashion- 
able. His scrape again was signed by one of our 
most charming women, the wife of a baronet, of 
good property, but somewhat embarrassed : this 
bill was for two hundred pounds. How the sig- 
nature came upon it I guessed, but that’s not to 
the purpose. The third, for one hundred pounds, 
was to be honored likewise by a lady—for the 
signature showed a Maria It reached me 
through a linen draper. 








“ The first object of my visit lives—you know 


where. The second occupies a fashionable man- 
sion in square; the third I was to find in 
one of the fag-ends of our bioated city—Chelsea. 

“If you knew the conjectures which crossed 
my brain on leaving home. These two women. 
What overtures, what anxiety, what tremors, 
what palpitations. How condescendingly they 
would press my hands—nay, offer gifts—gifts.” 
The gray man darted a glance at me, which chill- 
ed my veins. 

“Two hundred pounds are a trifle, compara- 
tively speaking; but what might a woman not do 
for them, if pressed hard. While I, cold—ice- 
cold, stern, disdainful, would stand before her 
like the avenger of blood, seize her with the gripe 
of justice—but let us on—I respect rank, and my 
first visit, therefore, was paid to his Grace of ——. 

‘“‘T entered the gorgeous mansion, freshed up 
with some assistance of my purse too—repaid, 
however—repaid. Times were once a little more 
prosperous in that quarter—the range wider. 
Things have changed—you comprehend—. 

I nodded. 

“On I passed through the court-yard, the col- 
onnade, when I was arrested by a grinning, yawn- 
ing, gold-laced varlet, who handed me over to 4 
fellow idler, who again sent me forward to an- 
other ; all of them grinning and gibing at me. 

**« His Grace has hot risen yet,’ said a pow- 
dered man. 

**« When can I see him? 

«¢* That is uncertain.’ 

*« My name is Lomond—I shall be here at three 
o’clock.’ ‘ 

*** Stop a moment;’ said the minion, quailing 4 
little under my determined look, ‘I shall see.’ 

“T looked through the colonnade of the en- 
trance. The fellow came down with a courtly, 
almost humble smirk, 
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“*His Grace is at Leisure—please to walk 

“T ascended the stairs, entered a magnificent 
drawing-room, and was ushered into a suite of 
apartments, each of them furnished with regal 
spendor. Just as I passed through, a figure was 
coming up from a back entrance of the mansion, 
who shrunk behind a door as soon as he caught 
a glimpse of me. ‘ However, he had not escap- 
ed me; it was the A——n A——,, that prince of 
coxcombs and profligates. Ah, thought I, does 
the wind blow from this quarter? but a door 
opened, and toward poor Mr. Lomond anvanced, 
who should it be, but his Grace of —— himself ! 

“* Be brief, Mr. Lomond,’ said the mighty man, 
‘my time is precious.’ 

“I drew my bill from my pocket-book, and 
held it toward him. His Grace is said to be un- 
yielding—hard as iron—but he flinched a little, I 
can assure you. 

“*Ah, dear Mr. Lomond! three thousand 
“ang The rascal was very quick, indeed; I 

ope, however, Mrs, Lomond—dear Mr. Lomond, 
(I was dear, do you understand,) I hope,’ contin- 
ued his Grace, ‘ you will wait a couple of days.’ 

“«Till three o’clock precisely ; and I put my 
bill again into my pocket. 

«Till three o’clock ;' muttered his Grace, ‘ till 
three o’clock! Why, that’s little more than three 
hours.’ 

«« Exactly’— 

** You would not—you would not.’ 
frame, methought, shook. 

“«* Were it an emperor I should not hesitate, if 
he refused acceptance.’ 

“ At this moment the valet-de-chambre whisper- 
ed something into the ear of his Grace relating to 
the visitor I mentioned. 

“* Ah, well, very well; I am at his command. 
All is right, Mr. Lomond ; at three then I shall 
have the pleasure ——..’ 

“The ere imperturbable countenance 
brightened up as I retreated. 

“My second visit was to the beautiful Lady 
N——. It just struck twelve, when I entered 
the hall. Her ladyship, I was told, was still in 
bed; she could not be seen. 

*** When can I come, then ?? 

** At two o'clock.’ 

“*My name is Lomond. Tell her my name— 
I shall be here at two o’clock,’ and I went away. 

y course lay down Chelsea, through King’s- 
toad, into one of the lanes, where a carriage is 
seldom or never seen. ‘The cottage which I had 
to discover, was retired in a nook, pleasantly 
sheltered from the whirlwind of fashion and dis- 
sipation. I was admitted into the cheerful dwell- 
ing by a cleanly-dressed woman, who showed me 
up stairs into a neat drawing-room. Nothing can 

é more inviting than those abodes of our less 
wealthy fellow-citizens: this was asample of the 
very best. No richness, no luxury, but every- 
thing pretty, and sparkling, and convenient; I 
am a friend to order and cleanliness, and there I 
met it to my heart’s content. Not the least trace 
of dust; there was an air of modesty, of noble 
simplicity, of virtue, in the room. I drew a deep 
sigh. Ona sofa lay a prayer-book and a bible, 
with some needle-work ; on a working table some 
linen; everything white as snow. The door 


The iron 





opened, and a girl, about eighteen, came out of a 
bed-room, from which a distressful coughing was 


heard. It wasa sweet, delightful creature.” 
The old man paused, and took his glass and 
emptied it. 


“Fill, my young friend, to her health; I 
—_ like to see you carry off this prize.” 

ss T 99 

“Stop, let us go on. She was dressed simply, 
but with extreme taste; her fair hair was arched, 
is two beautiful clusters, above her temples. One 
in seldom permitted to enjoy such a sight.” 

I emptied the tumbler. 

‘‘ The girl stood a second or two looking at me 
before she said, ‘ My mother is very sorry, but 
she is confined to bed.’ I then presented her the 
bill; she stepped into the next room, and returned 
soon after with a check on the banking house of 
& Co. 

“Tf, Miss, should perhaps—you understand 
me? I said, 

“««] do not, replied the girl, with an inquiring 
glance. 

‘If the payment should fall heavy upon you, 
I can and will wait.’ 

‘<< Tt fell hard; but my mother is better now— 
no, no,’ she added, and retreated a few paces, as if 
afraid of me. 

“| was touched—really touched. I felt almost 
as though I ought to leave the hundred pounds 
behind, ay on second thought, I deemed it bet- 
ter to put it into my pocket-book. She works 
hard to keep herself and her mother in something 
like respectability. A hundred pounds thrown in 
her way in such a manner, what might it not cre- 
ate? One must consider everything—why, she 
might have a cousin, or some such connexion,. 
who would fain drive his pony—or the hundred 
pounds might find their road into one of the thou- 
sand craters of French milinery. No—wiser to 
leave her as she was. She is the daughter of a 
mercantile gentleman who failed some years ago, 
and the remains of whose fortune are locked up 
in Chancery. Apropos, this Chancery business— 
it would be a pit Tt Semaheen should succeed in 
curtailing so salutary an institution. It has 
brought many a thousand pounds into my coffers. 
Truly that girl would make a fine wife for you, 
young man—but let us proceed. When I regain- 
ed the King’s-road, the clock struck one. I look- 
ed for some time at the caricature shops, and at 
two found myself in —— Square. I mounted the 
stairs of my lady’s mansion, leaving, with every 
step, a foot imprinted into the Brussels carpet. 
That pleases me. I was desired by the servant 
to wait a moment, and seated myseli in one of the 
gilded arm-chairs. 

«Her ladyship has just rung the bell for the 
first time, said the waiting maid, with an air of 
importance. ‘I scarcely believe Mr.—what is 
his name ?—will be admitted.’ 

«« Tell her ladyship my name.’ 

“«‘ She came in a few moments, and in a hurry, 
as it seemed, beckoning and running before me. 
I was ushered into a splendid apartment—the door 
opened to a second, and out came a woman. No 
—I shall not easily forget her—and how I saw 
her, and when, and where—there, young man, 





where no mortal will behold her, save her hus- 
band—in a state—but hear. 


Over her bare shoul- 
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ders she had flung, in the hurry of the moment, a 
precious cachemire, into which she shrouded her- 
self so anxiously, that her fine proportions were 
developed everywhere. She was dressed in a 
peignor white as snow. Her auburn hair esca- 
ped luxuriantly froma madras, ingeniously wound 
round her head a la Creole—(by the bye, I once 
kept a large assortment of French goods). The 
half-open door presented a coup d’ai for which 
a painter would have given a world. The bed 
was thrown into the most picturesque confusion. 
Her dreams must have been very violent—a 
snowy pillow lay at the foot; the blue silken 
coverlet, garnished with white lace, was half 
flung on the carpet. Behind one of the lion-jaws 
carved into the foot of the acajou bed, lay a 
white satin shoe; another straggled farther off. 
Over a gilded chair dangled a crumpled into 
shapelessness; stockings, which a breath might 
have wafted away, were slung round a screen; 
flowers, bracelets, gloves, garters, and girdles, 
were strewed all over the room. She must have 
hurried to bed without the attendance of her maid; 
all was luxury and disorder. A vague, voluptu- 
ous odor pervaded the apartment. As these vani- 
ties lay scattered before me, I could not restrain 
a smile of pity. In their proper places they might 
have driven a dozen men into delirium; here they 
gave strong indications of passion—of reckless 
passion, with misery and shame, scorn and utter 
desolation, close on the heels—nay, they lurked 
already beneath the bronzed ovllide of her lady- 
ship. She was an exquisite piece of workman- 
ship—the very image Ppuniennith, overpow- 
ering, restless, careering on to destruction.” 

The man cast a feverish glance at me. 

‘Her eyes sparkled with a sleepy fire—she 
resembled one of the Herodiades, whom we owe 
to Leonardo da Vinci—(I have dealt in pictures 
too). Yes, a powerful woman she was; a ma- 
tured form of beauty, with a tropical haze around 
her—nothing mean—all noble, her color, her 
traits, her very paleness lighted up here and there 
by red streaks; they all showed fire and love; 
and yet she seemed stronger even than love. She 
made a deep impression on me. My heart beat 
almost. It is long since it beat last. I was al- 
ready paid; for what are two hundred pounds 
for a sensation ?—a sensation which recalls our 
sweetest hours before expiring phantasy ! 

**¢ Mr. Lomond,’ she said, ‘ will you please to 
take a chair? Will you be so good as to wait?” 

**« Till to-morrow noon, Pod ae I answered, 
folding up the bill which I had presented to her; 
‘till to-morrow noon; then we shall see further.’ 

** My glance must have told her what was pass- 
ing within me. Pshaw! thought I, pay for thy 
luxury—pay for thy happiness, thy dissipation, 
the monopoly which thou exercisest. For the 
— wretch whom thy fastidious eye scorns 
to look upon, there is Bow street, and Newgate, 
and its juries and judges, and the gallows; but 
thou who reposest on silk and lace, for thee are 
the scorpions of shame, and the world’s sneer and 
contempt. 

** A protest ’ said the beautiful woman; ‘ Mr. 
Lomond, you cannot be so cruel—so utterly— 
Mr. Lomond ?— 

** Her words were interrupted by a rap at the 
door. 








«« Not at present !—not at present !’ ejaculated 
she ; ‘I am engaged; I am notat leisure,’ she ad- 
ded imperiously. : 

««Caroline! I must see you,” said a manly 
voice. : 

«Impossible, my dear!’ returned she in a 
softer, but still very positive tone. ae 

**You are not in earnest? Who is it you 
talk with?’ and with these words the door open- 
ed, and a middle-aged gentleman walked in. The 
lady cast a beseeching glance at me. I under- 
stood it. She was my slave. Ah! there wasa 
time when I would have been fool enough not to 
protest. 

««« Who is this man” asked the baronet, mea- 
suring me from head to foot. 

«““« My upholsterer, Mr. 
of her Lapel began to darken. 
—she advanced. 

“The baronet cast another glance at me, and 
then turned toward the window. The bill was 
still in my grasp, gaping most unmercifully at 
the beauty. At this direful sight she hurried to- 
ward me, and, with a broken whisper, presseda 
diamond into my hand. ‘Take it and go. Go, 
for heaven’s sake 4 

“I glanced at the jewel, slipped the bill be- 
tween the fingers of her ladyship, and turned 
away. 

«The diamond was worth full three hundred. 
When I descended I found two brilliant carriages 
for her ladyship; a couple of liveried loungers 
brushed their coats, a third stood gaping and 
laughing. Ah, look ! said I to myself, what leads 
these people to my poor house; what brings the 
Duke and the Marquis, the Earl and the Viscount 
before my door in the shape of supplicants ; what 
makes them lose, hundreds of thousands, and 
brings women to betray their husbands, men their 
country and themselves? They must live in 
style and extravagance !—just as I was thus me- 
ditating, there arrived in his elegant tilbury, the 
young man who had transferred the bill to me. 

««« Sir” I said, as he alighted, ‘ here is one 
hundred pounds. You will be so good as to de- 
liver it into the hands of her ladyship, and you 
will at the same time be pleased to tell her, that 
I shall keep the diamond at her disposal until 
next Wednesday at two o’clock, should she be 
inclined to redeem the pledge.’ 

“The youth took the hundred pound note, @ 
sardonic smile playing over his countenance. 

«¢ Ah! she has paid then, has she? All the 
better.’ 

“This smile, these words, they said every 





’ The brow 
She hesitated 





thing. Her ladyship was already perdita ! ; 
“And now F seteed to the mansion of his 
Grace of ; half a dozen of gold-laced ser- 


vants marshaled my way, and I entered the sane- 
tuarium of the Duke. Everything sumptuous, 
but stern, like the possessor ; yet dissipation was 
gleaming through. 

“His Grace kept his seat, and presented me 
with a check on—on No, I cannot mention 
it! but the check——. While his keen eye 
rested on me, I remained, to all appearance, col 
and indifferent. 

“You understand me, Mr. Lomond? I shall 
perhaps want you soon again.’ He put his fin- 
ger on his lips. ‘ Can you be silent ” 
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“I knew where the wind blew from. I knew 
what had passed—what wastocome. The high 
and mighty heads across the channel have some 
interest in ‘‘ the Question” at issue—A great in- 
terest. They, too, club their share, and —— 
—— is the instrument. Part of it might surely 

o to the conveyancer to discharge some trifling 
Sebts of honor—trifles of ten or twenty thou- 
sand.” 

“* Mr. Leonard!” said I, in amazement 

The man continued. ‘ His Grace was in my 
sae dine still in my power, this check must 

ear interest for every hour. I am offered by the 
banker four thousand already. Do you under- 
stand now, young man, why I mused ?” 

My landlord paused, laid his green spectacles 
on the table, his ghastly countenance expanded, 
his reddish eyes hung with a chilling glare upon 
me. “Do you now understand my pleasures?” 
said he, with a rising voice—the first time I had 
heard him raise his voice. ‘Do you reckon it 
nothing, to penetrate into the innermostgecesses 
of the human heart, to read the crooked counsels 
of statesmen, to lay bare the most hidden folds of 
society, to have placed before one’s eyes the life 
of the proudest-born, of the brave, the crafty, 
and the beautiful, in utter nakedness and in utter 
helplessness. These scenes, ever shifting, ever 
varying, in a thousand and a thousand ways; 
those hideous gamblings, those despairing joys 
and bootless ravings, which lead to the scaffold, 
those hysteric laughs of despair, those frantic 
festivals of dissipation green and gray. Now a 
father, who cuts his Seve because he can no 
longer endure the cries of his starving children ; 
again, a woman who offers the very jewel for 
which she has bartered name and happiness. O, 
these actors! these inimitable actors! Here Gar- 
rick, and Kean, and Kemble might have studied ; 
but their art is lost on me. Often, indeed, a love- 
sick girl, an old merchant, a starving worthy me- 
chanic, or a mother who panted to conceal the 
scandal of a beloved child—a noble lord on the 
brink of ruin—often have they made my hair 
stand erect like the mane of a frightened haved 
but now I can look at these scenes, I can, young 
man; nothing now deceives me; nothing will. 
I can pierce the heart through; and what do I 
want? I possess everything. [I may buy min- 
isters and consciences; that is in my power. 
The fairest women are rushing upon their knees 
before me. Here, young man, here in this room,” 
said the withered usurer, ‘‘ here have paid me 
homage, beauties, to delineate whose charms 
would outstrip the artist’s skill. But [ stand im- 
moveable in my scorn, for I am past this frenzy ; 
and | revenge myself on mankind who spurned 
and buffetted me while I was young and vigorous, 
but helpless and pennyless, and with no house to 
shelter, no friend to console me. I have tasted 
and am satiated. I am one of forty, who are the 
silent, the mute, the unknown kings of this coun- 
try, the arbiters of life—for gold is life. Forty 
we are, bound together by the same ties, the same 
interests, though not the same motives. Once 
every week we assemble and compare notes, re- 
veal the mysteries of finance, and of existence ; 
no fortune, no condition escapes our view, We 
hold the secrets of every family from the highest 
to the lowest. In our black book there are notes 








as terrible to man and woman as those in the 
book of judgment. Public credit and private 
happiness, the safety of the bank, and the sta- 
bility of commerce, depend ten times in the year 
upon us. What is your secret police? It is we 
who analyse, who anatomise the world and its 
value. We love money; we love it, but we love 
power still more, and money is power. Yes, 
yes, it is— 

** Here,” said the little gray man, pointing round 
his comfortless walls; “‘ here, within these din 
naked walls; here the lofty hero, who has fought 
and won battles by dozens, becomes humble as 
the sinner, who is on the eve of being launched 
into eternity; here the most enraptured lover, 
whom a word from the lips of his divinity would 
drive mad, here he will beg with folded hands ; 
here prays the merchant, who never acknowledg- 
ed the name of his Creator; here she bends low 
—low, before whom the stateliest noble would 
kiss the dust. Here the artist and mechanic, the 
farmer and the landlord, learn to unite in prayer. 
Here,” added he, drawing his hand over his 
brow, “‘ is the scale in which the destiny of thous- 
ands, of London itself, is balanced. Do you then 
believe that I have no rejoicing, no pleasure, no 
poetry, under this cold and shriveled mask ? that 
there beats no feeling under these blasted mus- 
cles?” He laid his hand on my shoulder, and 
riveted his eye once more uponme. ‘ Yes, you 
shall hear more—yes—” and so saying he turned 
and retreated to his bed-room. 

I arose, and staggered toward the door almost 
stupefied. Itottered downstairs. The little gray 
man had swollen up before me into a frightful 
monster. He had = Ane into a fantastic horri- 
ble being. He was the incarnate representative 
of the archdemon. Existence, man, and beauty, 
looked hideous in my eyes; for all, all appeared 
subservient to his infernal power. 
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THE SON OF ANNAWAN. 


AN INDIAN FRAGMENT. 
BY JAMES BRUCE THOMPSON. 


Nature was gay in the Valley of Flowers—the 
leaves were begun to bud, and birds sung their 
songs of love in the cedar-grove. The white 
man sat in his cabin-bower, when toward him 
came a warrior of the wilderness, leading his 
mate ; and on her breast there hung a little child. 
It was a lovely flower, in the young morn of its 
days, and in the rosebud of its beauty. These 
dark-skinned children came to beg of the white 
man—pity-pleading is the aspect they wear. 
They loo come from afar, for their feet are 
bleeding ; they are sorely a-hungered, and their 
hearts are almost broken. 

Thus spoke the spirit-stricken Indian warrior, 
drawing up his tall proud form, and pointing to 
the sun. ‘Brother, behold the Great Star of 
Day ! thrice hath it faded into the waters of the 
west, since I or mine have tasted the bread of life. 
Wilt thou give us food? wilt thou bless my child 
and the mother of my children ?” 

« Begone!” scowled the whiteman,—* begone, 
and earn thy bread by the sweat of thy brow !” 

The soul of the warrior kindled within him, 
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and he stood statue-still, like the blasted tree on 
a barren moor. At length he spoke: “ Yox bid 
us labor; but where are our Indian lands? ye 
have stolen from our race their pleasant pastures. 
The vines which I planted overshadow your ca- 
bin; you grow your corn over the graves of my 
people. es ! we had lakes and hunting-grounds 
in other days,—ere the foot of the white man was 
printed on our sands—ere your axe resounded in 
our forests, plenty ranged our fields and swam 
our floods. Then the sky was always bright on 
our cabins, and the Onondagas were happy. No 
more the sleeping congar is brought ashore on 
the barbed spear, and we never meet in the fallen 
forests the bounding deer, the beauty of the wild. 
And now my tribe are wanderers, and now my 
father’s son must bow at the door of a stranger. 
Ye haye not left us a remnant of joy. Your 
plough has gone through the land of my love and 
of my Father’s bones. Ye dwell above the 
ashes of our homes. Why is the eagle’s beak 
red as the leaf in the Moon of Falling leaves? 
who fed the wolves of the wilderness? whose 
bones are in the tangled jaw of the panther? Alas! 
my race are passing away like leaves beneath the 
harvest moon. For me I am oldand feeble now. 
Who lives for ever? The palsied hand soon 
ceases to bend the pride of bows—the growing 
mist of age soon gathers on the bright eye of 
truest aim—the once firm step is soon missed on 
the lone path of the hunter—and the heart of 
many days grows weary with beating. I wish 
that I had died in the morn of life, in the battles 
of my youth. Ihave been a hunter of the wild—a 
warrior of the waste, and can bear hunger ; but 
this fond mate of mine, and this little one, have 
they a warrior’s spirit? Bless them, and give 
them toeat. O bless this bird of my bosom, and 
shed the tears of mercy on this young rose of the 
wilderness, that is born to bloom among the 
thorns of grief!” 

But to this petition the white man gave no 
heed. Then said the resigned son of the forest, 
— But I will not mourn, nor-let the bow of my 
spirit break !—will tears make flowers to grow, 
or will sighs nourish corn ?” 

Still the white man was unmoved—he heeded 
not the tears of the mother, nor the innocent 
smile of the infant on her bosom. But amid the 
young ones who played around the cabin-door, 
there was a little girl—a tender fawn of a few 
moons—a cherished rose that would soon be blos- 
soming in the bower of domestic love. Her 
dove-eyes wept—her gentle heart was heaving. 
She knew the dark-skinned mother loved her 
young. Her eye was as the little blue-flower 
which she gathered in the glades—her skin was 
as the water-lily, or the sunset touching the 
white folds of the clouds of evening. This 
mountain-flower looked up to her stormy sire, 
while the drops of feeling trembled in her eye. 
**O, Father!” said she, “ bid the red children sit 
beside our fire, and eat our bread, lest they faint 
and die!” she threw her tendril arms around his 
neck, beseeching him. “Father, you say you 
love me—then bless them for my sake!” There 
was a little bright-haired boy playing by her side, 
who also joined in this generous prayer. The 
old tyrant was moved. The Indians entered the 
lodge with joy. Willingly did the little maiden 





and the bright-haired boy tend the strangers. 
They placed the faggot on the fire. Ripe were 
their berries, and sweet the roasted corn. The 
strangers eat and were satisfied ; and with hand- 
fulls returned to their forest-homes. As the 
went, they looked up to the Great Spirit with 
gratitude, and back to the home of the kind- 
hearted children, with a blessing. 
oe 


II. 


Many years passed away; and that happy girl 
and boy, who blessed the wanderers, had reached 
the noonday of life. The leaves had fallen and 
faded many times, and the forest flowers had 
often bloomed and died in the prairies, when at 
length they were living on in wedded bliss, as 
happy-hearted as their sunny clime. Their cot- 
tage was far away from the scenes of childhood, 
on a sun-loved hill, and beside a rattling brook. 
He wasgnow a hunter of the forest. One even- 
ing theeye of the fond wife wandered wistfully 
over the features of her youthful mate, as he 
prepared to go to the wood. Fond creature! a 
strange prophetic fear came over her spirit. The 
night before she dreamed of the savage war- 
whoop, and heard the cry of death, and wakened 
with a scream. He comforted her in vain before 
he went away. He takes his arrows, bow, and 
hunter-spear : but ere he goes—one salute of love 
to his forest-dove, and one kiss to their little 
pledge of affection; and swift as an arrow from 
a warrior’s bow, away he hies to the forest. 

The shadows of evening began to fall—she 
looked towards the forest-entrance, but her lover 
comes not yet. The flowers are dim, the song of 
birds is gone—and still he is not near. The last 
daybeam which lingered on the twilight’s gar- 
ment-fringe is passed away, and darkness settles 
on the dun mountains of Alleghany. 

The sun of her spirit has gone down. With 
her child in her arms she wandered out by the 
bank of her own silver river—the murmuring 
Merrimac. It led her in the woodward path. 
The moon, the friend of mourners, shone on her 
wanderings, while the stars shed their re a 
ic influence on her heart. The wandering breeze, 
and the bird of night, and the mournful owlet, 
alone disturbed her pensiveness. The deepening 
shadows of the distant trees often deceived her 
eye, and sported with her fancy; and more than 
once she deemed she saw a figure spring from 
out the forest—but it went away. 

She had wandered a good way when she 
thought of returning, A turned toward het 
white cottage. But, alas! what lurid light is 
this! her cabin is in flames. She began to run 
toward it, when lo! there stood before her the 
enemy of the white men, one of the panther- 
footed children of the wood. She clasped her 
babe in an agony. ‘My hunter boy, we shall 
meet again in the land of love.” One hand of 
the Indian was raised, while the other held her 
by the hair—his war-knife was sage | in the 
moon. He gazed in the pale face, and his arm 
fell as if paralyzed and unable to strike the blow. 
She swooned away ; and when she waked it was 
not beneath the moon, but in a lonely cave 0 
glittering spar: she lay with her babe at her 
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breast like a panting deer far from the water- 
brooks. Over her was gazing in her face a dark 
man, leaning on his bow. 


III. 


But where is her love? As he returned home- 
ward there rushed from a hiding-place a party 
of the Red Men. One seized his rifle, while 
with his tomahawk another struck him to the 

round. After recovering, he found himself ly- 
ing beneath a walnut-tree. He looked up, and 
one of the enemy approached and addressed him 
—with compassion in his countenance. “ Listen 
to me, and answer. When thou wast young, 
and couldst scarcely bend a sapling of a first sea- 
son, was thy dwelling far away from this? and 
was there a little bird dwelt in thy bower—and 
was*she young and beautiful as morn ?” 

The pale-face wept; for he remembered the 
dreams of youth, and her who was the.Star of 
his cabin—*‘ Alas!” said he, “‘ beside the murmur 
of a far-off rill I spent my dreams of boyhood. 
Tis three suns’ travel from this place: we called it 
theValley of Flowers. And there wasa little maid- 
en there who was my light of life, and now she 
is the mate of my bosom. But, alas! I fear that 
when I am not near to help, your red band have 
stolen her away, with the little bird she cherish- 
ed. O tell me if you know whether she is safe 
in her home ?” 

The Indian wondered at the love and truth of 
the spirit-wrung youth; he pitied him, and cut 
the shackles from his bleeding feet. ‘ My wife !” 
exclaimed the husband in agony. ‘ Thy bosom- 
bird,” returned the Indian, “sits on another 
bough, and pines for thee. She shall briefly 
mourn. Go:—I will lead thee to her couch of 
loneliness. Ye shall sing the song of happy 
lovers there. I come to give thee eagle-wings 
and feet as of the panther. But ere thou depart, 
listen to my tale. Now it is many, many moons 
ago—yon sturdy oak was then but a little child 
—when I, the son of Annawan, was driven to 
beggary. The storm-good shook the grapes at 
my door; there were no berries to gather in the 
moors, and our hunting-ground yielded no prey. 
I went to the cabin of the white chief; but with 
aface dark as Lake Huron in the day of storms, 
he would have driven me rudely from his door. 
He said, ‘ Thou art an Indian—we have no mer- 
ties for thee or thine :—go, labor!’ How could 
we toil? we had no field; my wife and babe, 
what could they do but weep? But lo! beside a 
bank of flowers there played a little girl—a gen- 
tle forest-maid—a tender tree which would be 
beautiful in a few moons. She threw her tendril 
arm around the white man’s neck and wept, and 
prayed, to give us bread. A little boy also join- 
edin the petition. They gave us to eat. The 
son of Annawan was fed; his dove, his babe, 
was fed. Thou art that gentle boy, and thy for- 
est-dove is that gentle girl, who blessed the chil- 
dren of the wilderness, when they were tossed 
likered leaves to the waste. And dost thou think 
that a single crust of bread, a -s of water, a 
pitying tear from the pale face shall ever be blot- 


ted out from the records of gratitude? are they 
hot all written on the green leaf of my memory? 





A single drop of mercy from thee hath wiped 
away the remembrance of a thousand wrongs. And 
this hath saved thee in this hour of peal Be- 
hold around thee the smoke of scattered cabins— 
list to the shrieking families—they cry for their 
young ones slaughtered in their sleep. Dark and 
deadly is the revenge of the Onondagas. It was 
I who burnt thy home—for thisI mourn. Iknew 
not whose it was, till I made captive thy distract. 
ed bride, and discovered it was she who blessed 
me and mine;—and now she is safe from all 
alarms, and waiteth for thee. Shall it be said I 
lifted my arm against the one that gave a bless- 
ing? Ye wiped those eyes that are the light of 
my cabin. Ye fed my boy who now bole the 
bow, and will delight in the war-cry on the hills, 
when his father is passed to the land of souls. 
But tremble not, O pale-face! for he shall not 
harm any of thine. Thou mayst leave thy lodge 
without a latch, and sleep sound as a little babe. 
Thou mayst plant thy corn, and when the leaves 
begin to fall, gather it in Fear not the war-cry 
nor the twanging of bows Thy arrows may 
rust and thy bow-strings rot in the mildew of 
sloth. Lo! the war-vulture shall depart, and the 
dove of peace dwell with thee. The son of An- 
nawan, the fleet of foot, shall hurt thee when the 
birds cease to sing; and when the Great Star for- 
gets to rise, the son of Annawan shall forget 
thee. Tell the Fair Hair—the Star of thy cabin, 
that it was a mourned hour when I set the fire- 
brand to her unknown bower; but the beaver- 
skin will soon be in its prime; and when the 
Flower-month passes, the otter shall be worth 
an arrow. Then from the wood shall I return in 
triumph with my Hunter boy; we shall bring our 
spoils to the Fair Hair; we shall repair her Fe 
and beautify her home.” 

So saying, he led the white youth to the cave 
of glittering spar; and with eagle-gladness, he 
flew to the embrace of his wife and little child. 

O pleasant now the cabin grows in which they 
dwell, and pleasant is that valley of the wilder- 
ness. Fearless now the hunter ranges the woods, 
where once the Red Men rushed forth. Buried 
is the knife and tomahawk, once whetted for 
him; and where the shriek of widows wailed, is 
heard the dance of maids—is waked the song of 
lovers. The flowery robe of the hills is not 
stained with blood, and the war-whoop is sleep- 
ing upon that Indian shore. 





ad 


STORY OF A BEAR. 


Many years ago a beautiful little cub bear was 
caught by a stout lad near the borders of the 
Lake W innipiseogee, in New Hampshire, carried 
into town, and after proper drilling, became the 
play-fellow of the boys of the village, and often 
accompanied them to the school-house. After 
passing a few months in civilized society, he 
made his escape into the woods, and “was almost 
forgotten. he school-house, meantime, had 
fallen from the schoolmaster’s into the school- 
mistress’s hand ; and, instead of large boys learn- 
ing to write and cypher, small boys and girls 
were taught in the same place kpitting and spell- 
ing. One winter’s day, aftera mild fall of snow, 
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the door had been left open by some urchin going 
out, when, to the unspeakable horror of the _ 
tacled dame and her Teterecoee hopeful scholars, 
an enormous bear walked in, in the most familiar 
manner in the world, and took a seat by the fire. 
Huddling over the benches as fast as they could, 
the children crowded about their school mistress, 
who had fled to the farthest corner of the room; 
and there they stood, crying and ans to 
escape the honor of being eaten first. The bear 
sat snuffing and warming himself by the fire, 
showing great signs of satisfaction, but putting 
off his meal until he had warmed thoroughly. 
The screams of the children continued, but the 
school-house was far from any other habitation, 
and the bear did not seem at all embarrassed by 
the outcry. After sitting and turning himself 
about for some time, Bruin got up upon his hind 
legs, and shoving too the door began to take 
down, one by one, the hats and bonnets, and sat- 
chels that hung on several rows of pegs behind 
it. His memory had not deceived him, for they 
contained as of old, the children’s dinners, and 
he had arrived before the holidays. Having sat- 
isfied himself with their cheese, bread, pies, 
doughnuts, and apples, Bruin smelt at the mis- 
tress’s desk ; but finding it locked, gave himself a 
sli tke of resignation, opened the door and dis- 
ay seared. The alarm was given, and the amia- 
b.e creature was pursued and killed, very much 
30 the regret of the town’s people, when it was 
di: covered, by some marks on its body, that it 
wis their old friend and playfellow. 


PALL LLL LL 





Famity Pripe.—On the hangings of a room in 
the mansion of the Comte de Croy, is represent- 
ed a scene from the deluge, and a man pursuing 
Noah with the words, ‘‘ My friend, save the pa- 
pers of the Croys.” On the tapestry in the cha- 
teau of the Duke of Levis, the Virgin Mary was 
represented, iy | to one of the family, who 
stood bareheaded before her, “Cousin, put on 
your hat,” who replied, “ Cousin, it is for my 
convenience.” 


THE LOG OF THE ROVER. 


WE have received a charming imaginative letter from a fair 
correspondent, who dates from North Hadley, Mass., who 
complains that we deal too much with demoniacal thoughts 
and evil spirits, probably hinting at a tale we published three 
or four weeks ago, entitled the Demon Gooseberry. She 
says, “Should I, now, peruse the Rover in the evening, I 
should retire to my chamber with the expectation of seeing 
mischievous sprites jumping out of my toilet cushion, every 
time I put a pin in, had I not embroidered it myself, and knew 
for a certainty that it contained nothing but wool. I should 
not dare to set fire to the paper for fear it would burn blue, 
and smell like a bleaching establishment.” She writes clev- 
erly and with some spirit, the which we like marvellously 
well—so well we would hear from her again. We are open 
to convincingand fair proof, especially when aimed so near 
the mark. She writes so pleasantly, however, that we know 
not whether to take it for playfulness, or “‘ show fight,” and 
even in the latter case we fear she would be Judith for our 
head of Holofernes. See how with a rich and apt quotation 
she winds up: “ And permit me to remind you that 

‘ Our witches are no longer old, 
Nor wrinkled beldames, Satan-sold, 





But young, and gay, and laughing creatures, 
With the heart’s sunshine on their features— 
Their sorcery the light which dances 

When the raised lid unveils its glances.” 4 

We wish we had fifty such witches as correspondents to 
the Rover. 

What would the “little witch” say should we fill a whole 
number of the Rover with the following Tales of Horror: 
“ The Black Ferry,” “* The Churchyard Watch,” “ A. Ghost 
Story,” “The Haunted Head,” “ Story of the Cross-bones,” 
“ Oswald the Blighted,” “*‘ The Haunted Ruin,” and others of 


like calibre? We have half a mind. 4 
~ 





THEATRES—May 19.—At the Park, on Saturday evening 
last, Mr. and Mrs. Seguin and Mr. Frazer closed a most success- 
ful operatic engagement of three weeks—performing every 
evening to crowded houses, which, to our mind, proves, be- 
yond a doubt, that a taste for the Opera is rapidly on the in- 
crease among our citizens. We have spent fairy moments 
listening to these delightful singers—to the gushing melody 
of Mrs. Seguin’s “I dream’d I dwelt in marble halls”—to the 
fine tenor of Mr. Frazer, and to the “‘ double G” of Seguin, 
who, by-the-bye, acts well his part—a rare quality among 
members of the Opera—indeed we know not where’tould be 
found amore perfect operatic trio than these pleasing and 
talented minstrels. They are now fulfilling an engagement 
in Philadelphia, where they are to produce a new Opera, by 
T.S.Fay. Heaven's blessing go with them all over the land, 
and give them many hours of such delight as they have dis- 
pensed to thousands in this city. 

Mr. Anderson is now at the Park, playing his farewell en- 
gagement. He has been warmly received, and his rare ta- 
lents fully appreciated. Our, and the public’s, old favorite, 
Placide, is underlined to appear before the close of the sea- 
son. The Fates forbid us disappointment! 

We see it stated that the French company appear at this 
house early in June. They come upon us with considerable 
strength, as, first in rank, will appear M’selle Calve, with her 
astonishing powers ; second prima donna, Madame Casini, 
with Madame Stephen Ceuriot, M’lles Maria and Eugenie, 
and Madame Richer—these complete the female portion of 
the company. M. Arnaud, who has a voice of great compass, 
is to be first tenor; buffo, Ceuriot; barytone, Garry ; fire 
bass, Douvey ; Moutajuer, a young man of much promise, 
Richer, Dessonville, and Matthieu. The ochestra will be led 
by Eugene Prevot, distinguished for his instrumental powers, 
and his talents as a composer. é 

At the Chatham Mr. and Mrs. Wallack have heen de- 
lighting the patrons of that house with their performances in 
the legitimate. Booth is now playing an engagement here, 

CasTLE GaRpDEN, Opera.—We have heard Pico—the magni- 
ficent Pico!—we have again heard Antognini, and the whole 
Italian troupe, and were transported, put into exstacies, enrap- 
tured. Messrs. French & Heiser deserve a popular expres- 
sion of thanks for the tasteful elegance of their saloon. Every 
solitary being, and every one mated to love, should spend an 
evening—aye, evenings—at this place of amusement, hear 
Pico, and retire afterward to rest, to dream of whole groves 
of warbling birds and atmospheres of melody. 

The Bowery is to be rebuilt; the work is rapidly progress- 
ing. The interior model is nuch more elegant and far supe- 
rior to the one recently burned. Itis to be ready for perfor- 
mances by the first of August. Some paper maliciously sta- 
ted that the walls were unsafe, Preposterous! Where do 
all the fiends come from that shelter themselves in so many 
human breasts ?!—envy the biggest among them all! 
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